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Dear Boys and Girls: ia 

Next month you will have another editor. 

For the last time on this page, I want to say that my asso- 
ciation with you has been my happiest work. Each one of you has 
been so near and so dear to me that I feel we truly have worked 
together, hoped together, played together, these years. 

The work that I have been doing with Wee Wisdom will go on 
in other forms, and I think that we shall meet again, in ways not 
unlike the ways in which we have met here. You never can become 
so large, or so wise, or so great, that you will be strangers to me. 
And now: 

God bless you with his wisdom, his health, and his success. 
God make your years happy, your work good, your lives honorable. 
And although I shall not be saying it to you in Wee Wisdom, please 
remember that I am eternally, 


With love, 


Gy Jani 
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By Marion Doyle 


Now the bells are ringing, 
Sweet and loud and clear, 
Greetings gay this happy day 
ora glad new year. 


Ringing: Hope and courage, 
onor, love, and cheer; 
Greetings true to you—and you— 
For the glad new year. 


M. McColl” 
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“By Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


A swish, a crash, an awful rush— 
Niagara! 

Can you for just one moment hush, 
Niagara? 

Your roaring seems to shake the ground, 

Your waters, rioting around, 

Fling out a strange, a mystic sound, 
Niagara. 


Your mists, arising in the air, 
Niagara, 
Sift on my face, drift on my hair, 
Niagara. 
But oh, I love your daring leap, 
Your snowy fountains, caldrons deep, 
And eddies where you flash and sweep, 
Niagara._ —— 
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To you the Redman made his vow, 
Niagara. 

(The act is superstition, now, 2 
Niagara!) 

And when I first beheld your might, 

Your billion bubbled beams of light, 

I freely owned, “The Reds were right, 
Niagara!” 


For you amaze me very much, 
Niagara! 
Your frantic ways, your speed, and such, 
Niagara! 
More years than any one can think, 
You've thrown yourself from that high brink 
In haste the placid lakes to link, 
Niagara! 
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Your rainbow bridge from shore to shore, 
Niagara, 

Brought to my mind one quick thought more, 
Niagara: 

It’s arch of sun and water spun, 

Two nations seemed to join as one, 

So plainly I could see it done, 

lagara. 


You give my thoughts no time to rest, 
Niagara. 

You call me East, you call me West, 
Niagara. 

Sometimes, when half adream, I hear 

Your savage music, pounding near, 

And see your vapors drift and veer, 


Niagara. 
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Sportsmanship 


By WARREN TRAYLOR DEWITT 


Part I 


Herm Brown was quite sure that the 
new boy in the splendid old-fashioned 
mansion on the corner across from his 
father’s modest home did not like him, 
and he had to admit that he did not 
blame Dana Carle for his feeling as he 
did. 

He had just spelled Dana down in 
school. Dana had been so confident, so 
sure of himself. He had told all the 
boys that he had been the champion 
speller in the grammar school of an up- 
state town where he had formerly lived. 
“Spelling,” he had said, with rather a 
superior smile, “is my middle name. 
Watch me Friday morning. I'll win, 
or I’ll know why.” 

Herm had been one of the crowd that 
had listened to Dana that snowy recess. 
The rest of his schoolmates seemed to 
stand in awe of the new boy, but Herm 
felt the challenge arousing a spirit of 
acceptance in him. Not that he consid- 
ered himself much of a speller; arithme- 
tic was his line. 

“But just wait until he gets up 
against Marjorie Bradford,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Then maybe he’ll 
find out what’s what!” 

Marjorie was the best in the class. 


Every Friday morning the Elkhorn 
grammar school had a spelling match. 
For the coming match Herm studied all 
the difficult words he thought might be 
used, but he did not expect to be among 


the last standing. He was banking on 
Marjorie’s doing that, and winning; or 
possibly Skinny Henry would win. 
That morning, in the long line, he 
listened to the catch words as the 
teacher gave them. The first test 
dropped a dozen of his classmates. 
Then, to his dismay, Skinny went out on 
an easy one, “withhold.” He had 
thoughtlessly dropped an h. Herm suc- 
cessfully weathered, “cataclysm,” then, 
“tintinnabulation,” a word that sent 
many to their seats, and then almost, 
but not quite, lost on, “hippopotamus.” 
Only six contestants left! Dana was 
spelling the difficult words with seeming 
ease; even more so than Marjorie, who 
was beginning to falter. As for Herm, 
he strove for a calm he did not feel when 
the teacher quietly pronounced, “trini- 
trotoluol.” Herm knew that he could 
spell that one, thanks to his father’s 
dabbling in amateur chemistry, but he 
did not realize that the others could not 
spell it, until, to his dismay, Marjorie 
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stumbled and missed; then three others 
wentdown. Danacame next. He spelled 
the word rapidly, missing the one u, 
caught himself, and addressed the 
teacher : 

“Please—may I repeat?” 

Miss Pettigrew shook her head regret- 
fully. “Sorry, Dana; repetition not al- 
lowed. Now, Herman.” 

Herm spelled it correctly, and took his 
seat while the room applauded. He 
glanced at Dana, but the new boy’s 
handsome face was flushed, and he 
avoided Herm’s eyes. 

Long before school was out, part of 
Herm’s natural elation at having spelled 
the class down, for he did not consider 
spelling his best study, was lost in sym- 
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“Since when,” she asked, “did you learn to be such 


@ good speller?” 
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pathy for Dana. He thought that spell- 
ing must be Dana’s favorite study, and 
that he took defeat hard. Herm de- 
cided to talk with Dana at the earliest 
possible moment. He had another rea- 
son for doing this. Dirk Bailey had 
lived in the house occupied by the Carles 
before the Carles moved in, and Dirk 
and Herm had been pals. Therefore, 
when Herm looked at the big house with 
its rambling porch, he felt a trifle lonely. 
When he had first seen Dana at the close 
of summer, he had hoped they would be 
friends, but so far they had not been. 
Dana had been stand-offish with Herm, 
but he had been quite friendly with Mar- 
jorie. Every one was. Merry, blue- 
eyed, and blonde, Marjorie looked 
enough like Dana to be his 
sister. She was frank in a 
way that won people. 

Herm came out the side 
door of the brick school build- 
ing just as Dana and Marjorie 
were leaving. He had in- 
tended to say something to the 


Gene new boy, but when he saw 


that Dana was not alone, he 
would have gone past with a 
nod. Marjorie stopped him 
with a pleasant smile. 
aA “Since when,” she asked, 
~~ “did you learn to be such a 
good speller?” 

Herm shuffled uneasily. 
“Aw—Marg,” he protested, “I 
was just lucky; that’s all. I 
couldn’t stand up against you 
very often.” He gave her 
companion a sidelong glance. 
“You were pretty good too, 
fe-°~.. Dana. I just happened to 
==. know that word. You see, my 

4 father’s always saying it—he 

dabbles in chemistry some- 
times.” 

Dana shrugged and laughed 
in nettled fashion. “I thought 
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something like that too,” he said shortly. 
“I don’t fall down very often.” 

In spite of himself, Herm felt his tem- 
per rising. He bit his lip, and turned 
away with a nod. Marjorie spoke 
again: 

“TI hear the ice on the river is strong 
enough to skate on,” she said. “Dana 
and I are going down now. Are you 
coming along?” 

Herm smiled good-naturedly, ignor- 
ing Dana’s scowl at her interest. “I 
think I will,” he answered, “as soon as 
I chop some wood. My new skates came 
last week.” 

“They did?” said Marjorie. She 
turned to her companion with a bright 
smile. “Herm’s a good skater,” she ex- 
plained. “You ought to see him cut a 
grapevine. He’s fast on the straight- 
aways, too.” 

“Yes?” asked Dana. He surveyed 
Herm with new interest, but through 
narrowed lids. ‘Well, I’ve skated a bit 
myself. What kind of skates do you 
use?” 

“My new ones are Clippers,” an- 
swered Herm warmly. 

“Huh!” ejaculated Dana. “Well, 
they’re not bad. I use Ice Kings.” He 
turned again to Marjorie. “Well, we 
might as well get going.” 

Herm, a slight frown on his freckled 
face, watched them make their way 
across the school ground. “He needn’t 
have been so patronizing,” he muttered, 
“just because he’s got better skates.” 
Then his dark mood vanished, and he 
was quite his cheerful self again as he 
cut across lots homeward in the winter 
sunshine. 

Herm hurried through his chopping, 
and after running an errand for his 
mother raced eagerly all the way 
through town to the river. Already 
quite a crowd of his schoolmates had 
assembled at the boat landing beside 
the bridge. A number were on the new 
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ice. Herm looked for Marjorie. 


He 
soon picked out her scarlet mackinaw 
some distance away. She was skating 
with Dana, who was warmly clad in a 
bright blue sweater, with a broad gold 


band around the middle. His stocking 
cap matched his sweater. Herm, watch- 
ing them as he strapped on his skates, 
admitted to himself that Dana certainly 
was clever on the ice. He paused in his 
operation to watch Dana and Marjorie 
until they had gone around the first 
bend, then finished strapping on his 
skates. He slid out upon the frozen 
stream, conscious of the thrill of the 
keen winter afternoon. 

“Lo, champ!” a voice greeted, and 
Skinny Henry came down the steps lead- 
ing from the bank above, followed by 
his brother Fred. 

“Oh, go on,” retorted Herm, not par- 
ticularly pleased with the salutation. 
“Hello, Freddie!” 

“How’s the champ?” grinned Freddie, 
quick to note the scowl on Herm’s face. 
“Say, champ, you going to show Skinny 
and me that place up-river where you 
got that swell shinny, last year?” 

Herm had nearly forgotten that 
clump of ash some three miles up- 
stream, but apparently the Henry boys 
had remembered his telling of it. He 
hesitated. 

“Aw, champ, come on,” pleaded 
Skinny, as he pulled his skates from a 
bag. “Don’t back out.” 

Herm cut an anvil on the ice, to try 
out his runners, then faced the busily 
engaged brothers who now were some 
forty feet away on the platform. There 
was a little mocking grin on his coun- 
tenance as he looked at them. 

“All right,” he barked, “if you can 
follow me!” 

Paying no heed to their pleas to wait, 
he was away like a swallow. He was 
really a little exasperated at the title the 
boys had endowed him with, even 
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though it might have been given in fun. 
Well, he would have his turn now, he 
decided, as he put on full speed. He 
chuckled to himself as he passed several 
of the boys. 

At the bend he stopped and glanced 
back. The Henry boys were on the 
river, just starting out. Skinny waved 
a protesting hand, but Herm ignored it 
and plunged onward again, the ice 
crackling beneath him. Around the 
bend, the river ran straight for nearly 
a mile before turning again. By the ice 
house he passed Marjorie and Dana, 
skating leisurely along. 

“°Lo, Herm,” called Marjorie. 
“What’s your hurry?” 

Herm, skating close to the opposite 
bank where the ice was smoother, waved 
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his hand absently in reply, and re- 
doubled his speed. 

“I wonder if I can find that clump 
again,” he mused. “I hope so. I need 
a good shinny.” He glanced back as he 
reached the end of the straightaway. 
The Henry boys were not in sight yet, 
although he knew they would be in a 
moment. They were almost as good at 
skating as he was. In fact, last year, 
Skinny had beaten him twice in races; 
but then, Herm had been handicapped 
with poor skates last year. 

Herm grinned as he swept around a 
little island where the river broadened 
and flowed around a copse. Straight 
ahead he darted for a hundred yards or 
so; then, although the river led seem- 
ingly straight on, he swerved inward to 


— 


He paused to watch 
them until they had gone 
s around the first bend, 
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Presently he was climbing to a high 
vantage point. 


the right bank. Quickly he took off his 
skates and ran through the forest to 
where a large slough gleamed through 
the trees, like a frosty jewel. When he 
came to the slough, he moved to the left 
bank and raced onward, preferring the 
solid, bumpy, snowy ground to the 
slough, frozen over though it appeared 
to be. Herm had an idea that the body 
of water was solid in the main, but it 
was too early in the season, he judged, 
for the far end, where several springs 
bubbled up, to bear his weight on the ice. 
When he reached the end of the slough, 
he plunged on again through the forest 
for a quarter of a mile, and came at last 
to the river where it made a wide bend 
and then showed straight before him. 
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“That'll keep ’em guessing,” he chuck- 
led as he buckled on his skates. ‘They 
know this short cut, but they’ll go 
slower, thinking maybe the place is in 
there.” 

Feeling more secure now, he skated 
less rapidly, his sharp eyes watching the 
right bank. He was not just sure of his 
location. Nearly a year had gone since 
he had last visited the clump of ash, and 
now twilight was beginning to darken 
the landscape. 

A half mile farther on he stopped in 
surprise. “Hello,” he gasped. “I never 
saw that before.” His curiosity aroused, 
he swerved inward to the bank, took off 
his skates, and mounted a little hillock. 

“Not high enough,” he muttered after 
atime. He scratched his head thought- 
fully, and glanced upward to a tall tree. 
“T’ll have to find out,” he declared, and 
presently he was climbing to a high 
vantage point. He gave an excited 
shout: “Sure enough! What do you 
think of that?” 

After he had looked a moment, he 
glanced backward down the river. 
“Now where’s that ash clump?” he 
asked himself. “I must have passed it.” 
Eagerly his eyes scanned the river, and 
suddenly he started. “There it is,” he 
exclaimed. “Behind that rock in a little 
cove. I had forgotten that.” 

It took only a few moments to re- 
trace his way to his find. Taking out 
his jackknife, he cut a fine sapling from 
among the clump growing there. The 
stick had a large knob on the end, which 
he would trim down later. 

“T’ll bring the Henry boys here, next 
time,” he declared. He started on his 
way homeward, overtaking the Henry 
boys near the ice house. They looked 
around at the sound of his skates, and 
Skinny gave a little disgusted snort at 
sight of the club in Herm’s hand. 

“Think you’re smart, don’t you? 
Well, we would have caught you, but it 
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was getting late when we reached the 
slough. Fred has to take a piano les- 
son, anyway.” 

“Yes, we thought we’d turn back then, 
champ,” said Fred. 

Herm had been on the verge of telling 
them that he would show them the place 
tomorrow, but at that name—champ— 
he shut up like a clam. “Well, all right,” 
he shrugged, increasing his speed to 
keep up. 

Apparently Skinny had something 
else on his mind. He glanced sidewise 
at Herm. “Dana’s some skater,” he 
said. ‘“He’s really about the best I’ve 
seen around here.” 

Herm knew that this was a challenge, 
but he good-naturedly let it pass. “So 
I’ve noticed,” he assented. “He may be 
faster than we are, for all I know.” 

“Yes?” querried Skinny. “You don’t 
really think so, though. Now that 


He raised his hand. 
“Get set! Go!” 


you’ve got your Clippers, you think 
you’re the best.” 

“T don’t think anything of the sort,” 
retorted Herm. “How do I know, until 
I find out what he can do?” 

“Oh, we'll find out tomorrow, all 
right,” spoke up Fred, who fancied he 
had some talent asa manager. “I guess 
maybe I’ll arrange a race between you 
two.” 

Herm shook his head. Aware of 
Dana’s hostility, and realizing that his 
own sense of sportsmanship would not 
permit his doing less than his best, he 
did not want anything like this to hap- 
pen. 

“I’d rather not,” he said quietly. 

Skinny grinned, purposely mistaking 
his tone. “You’re afraid,” he jeered. 
“You don’t want to be beaten.” 

It was more the tone than the words 
that made Herm smart. A slow flush 
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crept across his face as the boys glided 
into the boat landing, ahead of a final 
group of skaters. 

“All right, then,” he said tensely. “If 
you want us to race, I’m willing. But 
it won’t be a short race. It will have to 
be to Crestmore’s farm.” 

Freddie whistled. 
miles!” he exclaimed. 

Herm nodded, busily removing his 
skates. He knew that it was five miles. 
It was a mile or so above where he had 
been a few hours ago. If they wanted 
a race, and Dana did too, well, they 
would have a real one. 

“All right,” said Skinny. “Tomor- 
row, being Saturday, ought to be a good 
time for the race. I’ll be Dana’s man- 
ager.” He gave Herm an amused 
glance. “He’ll need some expert advice.” 

“Yes?” retorted Herm, sensing 
Skinny was exasperated at not having 
caught up with him. “Well, that suits 
me.” 

“And I’ll be your manager,” said Fred 
importantly. “Be here tomorrow at 
10:00 o’clock.” 

Herm started to shake his head, but 
refrained, and went up the stairs. 

“Hey, wait for us, Herm!’ yelled 
Skinny as he removed his last skate. 
But Herm ignored the brothers and, 
once upon the highway, he increased his 
speed. He had had enough of them for 
one day. 

That night Herm sharpened his 
skates, although he hoped the plans for 
the race would not go through. Once 
or twice he looked out, toward Dana’s 
house, thinking he would chance a re- 
buff and speak to the new boy if he ap- 
peared. But Dana did not appear. 
Finally Herm gave it up, and after get- 
ting his lesson for Monday, went into 
the back yard, built a fire, and began 
bending his new shinny club to the de- 
sired angle. Several of his friends 


“That’s five 


came by and urged him to go bobsled- 
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ding with them, but he decided against 
that. The night was warm, and the 
snow seemed to be unusually soft. The 
ice would probably be slushy tomorrow. 

The weather changed during the 
night. Herm woke up early to find it 
snowing, with quite a pile of the 
feathery flakes on the floor. 

“Well, Son,” said his father at the 
breakfast table, “what’s the program 
for today?” 

“I’d like to go skating,” said Herm, 
watching his mother skillfully turning 
the pancakes at the kitchen range. 
“May 1?” 

“Well, I guess so,” said his father re- 
flectively. “That is, after you get the 
corncobs into the shed.” 

His mother turned with a smile at the 
corners of her mouth. “Now, Edward,” 
she reproved. “Let him go. It would 
take him four hours to put the cobs in.” 

Mr. Brown chuckled. “No, it won’t,” 
he retorted. “I’m going to help him.” 

Now there is.a real pal for you, 
thought Herm admiringly, as a little 
later, he and his father made quick work 
of the great pile of cobs. It was just a 
few minutes to 10:00 when he arrived 
at the river, the race almost forgotten. 
He had hoped the day would dawn clear 
and cold, but he was only to have half 
his wish granted. It was fairly cold, 
but snowing heavily, although a little 
wind had kept most of the white flakes 
from resting on the ice. He looked 
down from the bridge at a group of his 
schoolmates, and at the same time they 
saw him. 

“We're here,” yelled Skinny impa- 
tiently. “Come on. Dana’s waiting.” 

Then Herm noted Dana, who stood on 
the outside of the group. He was at- 
tired in a close fitting, short leather coat 
and corduroys, garments much like 
those Herm was wearing. 

Skinny was grinning as Herm ad- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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A New Year’s Play for Children 


In One Act 
By MARGARET WRIGHT 


(Readers of Wee Wisdom know that we receive what we give. Even time 
treats us as we treat it. I know that the year 1930 will be good to all of us because 
every one of us will be good to 1930 by “playing fair.”—-The Editor.) 


CAST 


WATCH KNIGHT 
OLD YEAR 
NEW YEAR 


LITTLE LEO 
CRYING KENNETH 
BATTLING BoB 
GREEDY GRACE 
Sour SUE 

RaGccy Maccy 


TIME: Shortly before midnight, December 
31. 
PLACE: Night nursery. 


DESCRIPTION: Fireplace, at center of rear 
wall, flanked by French doors that open 
inward. Mantelpiece surmounted by head 
and shoulders of an armored knight, 
whose right hand holds upright lance; 
left arm akimbo. Head, helmet; raised 
visor. Face, illuminated clock. 

Six low cots in room, two against left wall, 
two against right wall, two smaller cots 
at right and left front. Chair at head of 
each cot. 

Children’s clothing neatly arranged upon 
chairs, and airing on guard rail before 
fireplace. 

Boys in pajamas. Girls in nightdresses. 

Toys neatly arranged against walls. 

A dim light as of dying embers, from fire- 
place; blue light as from moonlight on 
snow, through French doors which are 
slightly ajar. 

(At rise of curtain, sleeping child on 
each cot; no sounds but ticking of Watch 
Knight, and faint and far, floating in 
through French doors, sound of chimes.) 


WATCH KNIGHT (throughout play, 
imitates ticking of clock): Not—yet; 
not—yet; not—yet; NOW! 

(Watch Knight’s legs appear through fire- 


place; he advances with soldierly step, 
straight front, wheels right, pricks Little 


Leo with lance; turns sharply, returns, 
and leans nonchalantly on mantelpiece.) 

LITTLE LEO (sits up): OW! (pulls 
sheet over head) 

WatTcH KNIGHT: See—that; fraid— 
cat; see—that; fraid—cat. 

LITTLE LEO (uncovers face and 
stares) 

WaTCH KNIGHT (repeats, wakens 
Crying Kenneth; returns to position) 

CRYING KENNETH (sits up; whim- 
pers) 

WaTcH KNIGHT: Cry—Ken; Crip— 
sy; all—wet; drip—sy. 

CRYING KENNETH (stops whimpering 
and stares) 

WATCH KNIGHT (repeats; wakens 
Battling Bob) 

BATTLING BoB (jerks himself up, 
thrusts out jaw, and doubles fists) 

WATCH KNIGHT: That’s—right; snarl 
—fight; that’s—right; snarl—fight. 

BATTLING BoB (relaxes and stares) 

WATCH KNIGHT (repeats; wakens 
Greedy Grace) 

GREEDY GRACE (sits up, takes from 
under pillow all-day-sucker and puts it 
into her mouth) 

WATCH KNIGHT: Greed—Grace; fat 
—face; Greed—Grace; fat—face. 

GREEDY GRACE (stops eating and 
stares) 

WATCH KNIGHT (repeats; wakens 
Sour Sue) 

Sour SuE (sits up pouting) 

WaTCH KNIGHT: Sour—Sue; fret— 
stew; Sour—Sue; fret—stew. 

Sour SUE (stops pouting and stares) 
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WATCH KNIGHT (repeats; wakens 
Raggy Maggy) 

Raccy Macacy (sits up and reveals 
torn nightgown fastened by large safety 
pins) 

WaTCH KNIGHT: Rag—bag; torn— 
Mag ;rag—bag ; torn—Mag. 

Raccy Maccy (stares) 

WATCH KNIGHT (raises lance at word 
that, points successively to each child 
on right, allots each child a sylluble, be- 
ginning with true. Repeats for each 
child on left) : That’s—true; you—you; 
that’s—true; you—you. 

EACH CHILD (leaping to floor and 
pointing at his vis-a-vis) : That’s true, 
for you! 

EACH CHILD (denies) : Is — 

EACH CHILD (accuses) : Is, too! 

EACH CHILD (accuses): That’s 
for you! 

WatTcH NIGHT: Stop—that; spit— 
spat. 

OLD YEAR (knocking without) : Rat— 
tat; rat—tat. 

CHILDREN (in low, awed voices imi- 
tating clock’s ticking): What’s—that? 
What’s—that? 

OLD YEAR (repeats knocking) : Rat— 
tat; rat—tat. 


true, 
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CHILDREN (moving one step toward 
Watch Knight, imitating clock) : What’s 
—that? What’s—that? 

WATCH KNIGHT (thrusts out lance, 
opens one half the French door at 
right) : Old—Year; he’s—here. 

OLD YEAR (enters. Old, ragged, fur- 
tive; hobbles, snarlingly munching an 
apple core; one eye bandaged) 

WATCH KNIGHT (indicating Old 
Year) : Now—you; I’m—through. (Re- 
turns to mantelpiece and becomes clock) 

LITTLE LEO (shrinking) : I’m afraid! 

OLD YEAR (turning on him and snarl- 
ing) : Of what you’ve made? 

LITTLE LEO: I mean you. 

OLD YEAR: I do, too! 

The only thing in me you fear 
Is what you’ve made of the Old Year! 

CRYING KENNETH (to Old Year): 
You make me cry! 

OLD YEAR (sarcastically imitating 
Kenneth) : 

Oh me! Oh my! 


You put the tears in this bleared eye! 
(Points to unbandaged eye.) 
BATTLING BoB (squares up to Old 

Year with doubled fists) : 
On the run, or I’ll paste you one! 
If you were young, I’d fight you quick: 
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OLD YEAR: 
If I were young? You make me sick! 
Because you’ve fought me every day 
You find me bandaged in this way. 
You’ve pasted me till I can’t see! 
And now, my son, I’ll hand you one! 
(Spanks Bob) 
EACH CHILD (pointing at Bob): 
Serves you right! 
Now, will you fight? 

GREEDY GRACE (rubbing her stomach, 
ingratiatingly offering candy stick to 
Old Year): 

You want my stick? I’m awful sick! 

OLD YEAR: 

And for your sake, take on an ache? 
You’ve stuffed and stuffed me now, until 
The sight of food quite makes me ill! 
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This is the face you put on me, 
And not so pretty, as you see! 
RaGccy Maacy (tooth out in front): 

He’th torn almoth ath muth ath me, 

An’ muth be cold ath cold can be! 

I’m thorry for you, Mithter Year, 

Can I thpare youa pin . . .(detaches a 
large safety pin from her night- 
dress) from here? (Offers pin to 
Old Year) 

OLD YEAR (takes pin; sinks down, 
overcome by first kind word; weeps) 

RaGccy Maccy: O, did it thtick you, 
Mithter Year? (pats him comfortingly) 

OLD YEAR (puts arm around her): 

No, it is not the pin, my dear. 

It’s you. ... YOU’d mend what you 
have done. 
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(Turns to Sour Sue) 
And your sour looks make my nerves 
prickle! 

They must have weaned you on a pickle! 
Sour SUE (shrinking) : 

Oh, what a sight to come at night! 

His sneering gives me such a fright! 
OLD YEAR (going toward her, sneer- 

ing exaggeratedly) : 


(Looks reproachfully at children as they 
draw nearer) 

ALL CHILDREN (except Raggy 
Maggy): Well . . . she is not the only 
one... 

OLD YEAR (looks hopefully at Little 
Leo) 

LITTLE LEO (takes tail of his pajama 
jacket and wipes Old Year’s eye): 
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There! You needn’t cry, ’cause I won’t 
cry! 
OLD YEAR (surprised): Why! 
ready both my eyes are dry! 
BATTLING Bos (taking bandage off 
Old Year’s eye): 
Aw, say, I’m not a real tough! 
I didn’t mean to treat you rough! 
CRYING KENNETH (trying to help 
Old Year up) : 
From now I’ll never be afraid 
Of anything that I have made. 
OLD YEAR: 
And just you add to that, my dear, 
“I won’t make anything to fear.” 
Sour SUE (comes to Old -Year with 
pronounced smile) : 
This smile . . . (smile broadens) 
I’ll put it in the place 
Of that sour, pickled, ugly face! 
OLD YEAR: 
And such a face, my little miss, 
This glad Old Year would like to kiss. 
(Kisses her) 
GREEDY GRACE: 
lll rub your tummy... (Does so) 
Now you see 
It’s just as well as well can be! 
And I will never make it ache 
By candy or by too much cake. 
OLD YEAR (rising) : 
All that for me you’d like to do, 
Please offer to the year that’s new. 
Treat him each day with thoughtful 
care, 
And make him glad by playing fair. 
(Clock begins to strike twelve) 


OLD YEAR backs toward French door at 
right, as door at left begins to swing 
slowly open. These actions continue until 
clock finishes striking twelve. Then 
chimes madly burst forth. 


LITTLE NEw YEAR in abbreviated chemise, 
enters at left in blaze of light; descends 
steps with arms extended; chimes in- 
crease. New Year advances toward chil- 


dren, who stand facing him, in semi- 
circle. 


Faces rapturously upturned. 
CURTAIN 
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Sportsmanship 
(Continued from page 13) 


vanced to them and sat down to put on 
his skates. “Now, we'll have a real 
race,” he declared. “How about you, 
Dana? Are you fit?” 

“Yes,” said Dana stiffly, “I’m fit.” 

“All right then,” began Skinny, but 
Fred stopped him. In his réle of pro- 
motef he had something important to 
propose. “Say, we ought to give some 
sort of prize to the winner,” he stated. 

Rather to Herm’s surprise, Dana 
broke his aloofness with a short laugh. 
“Why not?” he said. He thought a mo- 
ment. “I know what,” he declared. “I 
have a better pair of skates than he has, 
and if he wins I’ll trade with him. 
That’s enough for me.” 


The yell of approval that went up at 
this show of sportsmanship prevented 
Herm from making himself heard. He 
did not want any such agreement, and 
he resented Dana’s insinuation that he 
held his opponent’s equipment so 
lightly. However, as Fred now briskly 
took charge, he decided to settle that 
point later. 

“We're all ready,” he said. “Skinny, 
and most of you fellows, start for Crest- 
more’s now. I’ll wait half an hour, then 
start Dana and Herm, and follow along 
behind.” 


They agreed upon that, and presently 
the boys who were to witness the finish 
vanished around the bend, Fred re- 
maining behind with the contestants. 
From time to time Herm glanced at 
Dana, but the new boy, his face tense, 
said nothing. Fred, watch in hand, 
whistled shrilly to them, as they swung 
about in wide circles to ksep warm, and 
they sped to the line he had drawn on 
the ice. 

He raised his hand. “Get set! 


(To be continued) 


Go!” 
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A Crocheted Afghan 


a By FRANCES W. FouLKs 


I wonder how many of you have ever 

: seen an afghan? If you have not seen 
2 one, look in your dictionary and see 
what afghan means. My dictionary 


says that it is “a soft wool blanket or 
coverlet, knitted or crocheted,” and that 
is exactly what the coverlet is that is 
shown here. This one is to be crocheted. - 
Some persons call these coverlets slum- 


ber robes, which is a much more appro- 
priate name than afghan, for they are 
generally used on a sofa or a day bed, 
for afternoon naps. You may call your 


Figure 1 


coverlet a slumber robe if you like, and 
as you make it be sure to put such peace- 
ful and loving thoughts in with the 
stitches that whoever uses it will have 


the sweetest and most restful slumber. 

This coverlet will be nice pick-up 
work, that is, it can be done bit by bit, 
in spare moments. The coverlet is made 
in small blocks of many colored yarns. 
Only a heavy grade of yarn should be 
used. All the odd balls of yarn that 
have been left over from other work 
may be used up in this way. If you have 
enough yarn of each color to make all 
the centers alike and all the outside rows 
alike, this arrangement makes a very 
pretty coverlet, but this is not neces- 
sary. To make it look best, the centers 
should be of the brightest of the light 
colors, and the outside row of black or 
the darkest of the dark colors. There 
should be a bright center, a dark row, 
then a light row, and the outside row 
of dark again. Each row of a block 
should be made of a different color or 
shade. Use a medium sized bone crochet 
hook, and do your work neither too 
loosely nor too tightly, or the blocks will 
cup or be irregular in shape. 

Row 1. With the brightest color, ch 
3, sl st in first ch, that is, put the hook 
through the first ch and pull wool right 
through both the chain and the loop on 
the hook. This makes a little ring. Ch 
2, 2 de in ring, ch 1, 3 de in ring, ch 1, 
38 de in ring, ch 1, 3 de in ring, ch 1. 
SI st in top of 2 ch at beginning of row, 
ch 1; cut wool about an inch long, and 
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Figure 2 


on wrong side pull it under some of the 
stitches with the hook, and clip off end. 
Stretch out the corners where you made 
the chain stitch, so that the work will 
be square. 

Row 2. Use a dark color. Tie the 
end of wool to the 1 chain next beyond 
where the last row ended. Ch 2, wool 
over hook, take loop under some ch; 
draw the wool through two loops on 
hook, then through the three loops on 
the hook, fastening with a very close 
chain. This is called the puff stitch. 
Ch 1, 1 de on the next de, taking up the 
back loop only, 2 de on the next de, 1 de 
on the next de, ch 1. Make another puff 
stitch. .Ch 1, and finish the row around 
the block with the 4 de on the 3 de and 
the puff st under the 1 ch. Fasten as 
you did the first row. 

Row 3. Use a wool of light color this 
time. Tie to first ch on next corner 
from fastening of last row. Ch 2. Make 
puff st under ch to which you fastened 
the wool, as you did at beginning of row 
2. Ch 1,1 de on puff st of last row, ch 
1, 1 puff st under next ch, ch 1, 1 de on 
each of next 4 de, ch 1. Continue around 
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the block, making 1 puff st, 1 ch, 1 
de, 1 ch, 1 puff st, with 1 de on each 
de, fastening wool at end as before. 

Row 4. Use black or any very 
dark color. Tie wool to first ch of 
next corner. Ch 2, 1 de under 
same ch, 1 de on top of puff st, 2 
de under ch, ch 2, 2 de under 1 ch, 
1 de on puff st, 2 de under ch, 1 de 
on each of 4 de, 2 de under ch, and 
so on all around the block. Fasten 
as you did the other rows. Pull out 
the corners to make the block 
square, and the first one is finished. 
See figure 1. The cross in the cen- 
ter should show up plainly. As 
you make other blocks your work 
will become more even. Try to get 
the blocks all the same size, for when 
they are joined together you will find 
that this is very important. 

To finish the afghan or slumber robe, 
lay two blocks together with right sides 
in, and whip closely yet not tightly from 
one corner to the next, using coarse 
thread of the same color as the outside 
row of the block. Sew together two 
more blocks, then join the four blocks 
in a square like the one in figure 2. Set 
enough of these squares together to 
make the afghan the desired size. 

Perhaps you will make one first for 
your doll’s carriage or for her cradle, 
then a larger one for the baby’s car- 
riage, for Mother’s day bed, or for your 
own room. 

The work goes faster if a number of 
the centers are made first, later all of 
the second rows added, then the third 
and the fourth. Working in this way, 
it is easier to remember the directions 
for each row, and not necessary to go 
bzck to look them up so often. One 
block should be kept for a sample, as 
you crochet, so that the blocks will be 
the same size. 

I know that you are going to enjoy 
seeing this bright slumber robe grow. 


£ 
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DAYS 


A Word from the fditor 


When I was a little girl in school I 
was not quite sure what school meant. 
If you feel as I felt, perhaps you would 
like to know how I learned what school 
is intended to do for those who go to 
school. 

I knew that I was going to school to 
learn, but I did not always know how 
to learn. 

For one thing, I did not know what 
to make of my teachers. I did not know 
that they were there to help me. I was 
afraid of them. I now know that they 
were kind to me. But I did not then 
know how to receive their kindness. I 
always knew my lessons, but there were 
times when I could not recite. I felt so 
strange before my teachers, and even 
before my schoolmates, that my tongue 
would not work for me. If my teacher 
pressed for a recitation, I crept back 
into myself until I felt locked inside of 
something, and did not know how to 
get out. This may have looked like sulk- 
iness, but I was not sulky. Of course 
my teachers could not give me grades 
as high as I would have received if I 
had recited my lessons as well as I knew 
them. 

But I learned to recite. Even when 
I shook inside and my voice was on the 
point of trembling, I began to do good 
class work and to take leading parts on 
program days. I still was afraid, but 
in my mind I felt something larger than 
fear. So from that time I was able to 
get more into school and to get more 
out of school. This change came when 
I had a teacher who knew that I was 
neither dumb nor stubborn. One day, 
when I had done my work better than 


usual, this teacher warmly commended 
me. I was greatly encouraged. 

At times I may have appeared im- 
pertinent. My teachers must have 
known that my language and my man- 
ners were due to lack of experience and 
not to sauciness. They usually were 
very patient at these times, understand- 
ing that my way was a child’s way of 
expressing a strong belief. 

In my early school years some of my 
studies were very hard. Numbers was 
one of the hardest. I loved reading, 
language, geography. History was of 
great interest. It excited me so much 
that I became bold enough to argue his- 
torical points with my teachers. At 
that time I had a man instructor. He 
made a slighting reference to a law that 
had been adopted early in the history of 
the nation. My mind and my tongue 
broke loose, and I snapped into a de- 
fense of the law. I was a small girl, 
and my teacher seemed to regard me as 
a spitfire. But he argued with me as 
“man to man,” and that gave me com- 
fort. 

Soon after this I made a discovery 
that has helped me more than I ever 
have been able to tell any one.e I dis- 
covered that my mind could find out 
things. In this way I learned a number 
of matters that I later read in my school 
books. One was a point in physics and 
one was a law of higher mathematics. 
I discovered that if I would think about 
the lesson that seemed hard my mind 
would find out what was in the lesson. 
After I had learned this I did not worry 
about my grades, and I made better 
grades than ever before. 
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Even as a little girl in school I knew 
that it takes two to make a quarrel. I 
held my mind away from the squabbles 
that sometimes went on among the other 
school children, so I never had any 
trouble in that way. Because I was not 
thinking about quarrels and how to 
“get even” with a schoolmate, my mind 
was free to find out valuable things. 

After a while I learned that merely 
stuffing my mind with what books con- 
tain is not education. I found that out 
in this way: A freight train had been 
wrecked. With some of my schoolmates 
I went to view the situation. This made 
us tardy, and we had to remain after 
school to learn and to recite the gram- 
mar lesson that we had missed. The 
lesson covered a page. I had a good 


memory. I read the page and offered 
to recite. My teacher consented to hear 
me. I gave the page perfectly, and was 
permitted to go home. By the time that 
I had left the room I could not have re- 
cited: two lines of the lesson. 


I soon 
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concluded that I had lost that lesson. 
To be honest with myself, I studied that 
lesson so thoroughly that I can recite it 
today. 

Aside from what I learned from my 
books, I learned these things in school: 


1. My teachers were more interested 
in me than I was interested in myself. 
They were kind and patient, even when 
I did not understand them and their 
actions. 


2. My schoolmates could not quarrel 
with me if I would not quarrel with 
them. 


3. My mind could find out things. 
Because my mind could do this, I could 
learn anything that I tried to learn; I 
could know anything worth knowing. 

4. Education is more than knowing 
what is in books. It is knowing what 
is in my mind. My education comes 
from study, thinking, and letting my 
mind find out things not yet put into 
books. 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not fear. 
His mercies in plenty are always near. 

All things that I need he will ever provide, 
And naught but his Zoodness can ever betide. 
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The Rainbow Birds 


PURPLE MARTIN 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


(This is the concluding number of a 
series of seven stories about birds whose 
colors match those found in the rainbow. 
—EDITOR. ) 

“We've found a bird for every color 
in the rainbow except the purple,” Uncle 
John said to Betsy. “Do you remember 
what ones we have seen?” 

Betsy wrinkled her nose as she always 
did when she was thinking hard. “Red 
bird for the red, oriole for the orange, 
canary for the yellow, hummingbird for 
the green, bluebird for the blue, indigo 
bunting for the indigo—and what 
next?” she asked. 

“Fine, Betsy,” Uncle John said. “I’m 
proud of you. You’ve named them all 
without a mistake. And now for the 
purple, I’m going to show you some 
purple martins. They aren’t purple, 
really, except when they’re in the sun. 
But their feathers are so tinted that 
when the sun shines on them they look 
to be a brilliant purple. I’ve a whole 
colony of martins. Have you noticed the 
bird house high up on that pole near the 
garden?” 

Of course Betsy had noticed, for it 
was the finest and biggest of all Uncle 
John’s bird houses. In fact it was a 
bird palace. There were a great many 
rooms and windows; there were porches 
all around the outside, and there was a 
tower at one corner. 

Uncle John took Betsy out to a spot 
where she could look up at the house. 

“Tt has thirty rooms,” he explained, 
“because the martins like company so 
well. They want to live high in the air, 
so we set the house up on the highest 
pole we could find.” 

“And do thirty birds live there now?” 
Betsy asked. 
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“T’ve never counted them,” he an- 
swered, “for they’re always flying in 
and out. If you’ll stand there and watch 
them, I think you’ll agree that there are 
a good many.” 

Now she could see the sleek birds 
perched on the porch that ran about the 
house. They came and went, flying in 
great circles. It was a busy place, and 
it was plain to see that the martins 
liked the house Uncle John had built for 
them. 


“The martins deserve a fine house,” 
Uncle John said, “because they do so 
much to help us. I make them as wel- 
come asI can. They eat the bothersome 
little bugs that want to get into the buds 
of my apple blossoms and spoil the fruit. 
When the martins first come in the 
spring, I can hardly work for watching 
them. They send out a pathfinder, to 
show them where to come.” 


“A pathfinder?” Betsy asked. 

He nodded. 

“One bird will come all the way from 
the south, and look the place over for a 
home. Then he’ll start back and meet 
the other martins coming, and lead them 
to the place he’s chosen. Do you see 
that hinge in the pole that holds the 
bird house? I take it down by that 
hinge every winter and clean it out, 
because the martins like a nice clean 
place to live. No last year’s nests for 
them, if they can help it. I always have 
the house back up for them when they 
come in the spring, so their pathfinder 
will see it.” 

Betsy watched them, and always they 
flew in graceful circles. “They must 
have taken a lesson in arches from the 
rainbow,” Betsy said. 
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Shining purple in the sunlight, a mar- 
tin circled above her. Its range of 
flight grew smaller and smaller; when 
it lighted it perched outside the doorway 
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and poured forth a trill of song that 
floated down to Betsy and made her 
glad that she had come to know the 
martins. 


(The end) 
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Directions for Coloring 


Color the sky in the background blue. 
Color the bird house and the pole on 
which it stands brown; the roof of the 
bird house, red. The hollyhocks add 2 
bright touch of color to the picture. 
Tint them red, pink, yellow, and lav- 
ender. Color the tree trunks and limbs 
brown, the leaves on tree and shrubs, 
green. Color the bird’s head and the 


upper part of his wing purplish blue; 
th. rest of his wing and his tail, gray. 
This is the last picture in this series. 


Hav? you saved all of your pictures? If 
so, should you like to make a book of 
them? Find a large piece of heavy 
paper. Wrapping paper will do. Cut 
out five sheets 7 inches long by 14 inches 
wide. Lay the sheets evenly in a pile 
and fold in the center. This makes ten 
sheets 7 by 7 inches in size. Stitch the 
sheets together down the fold and paste 
in your pictures in proper order. Let- 
ter the title, “Rainbow Birds,” across 
the front. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


God’s Dwellings 
By F. NEWTON WEBER (13 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 


God dwells within each tree and leaf, 
Within each mountain tall; 

He dwells in the hearts of you and me 
He dwells in the hearts of all. 


God dwells within all living things, 
In plant, and bird, and beast; 
He’s always loved all equally, 
And never yet has ceased. 
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Lucy and the Fairy 
By IRvA RAPIER (13 years) 
St. Andrews, Granada, B. W. I. 


“I wish there were real fairies,” said 
Lucy to her mother one day. 

“Well, there are plenty of real fairies. 
If only you will be a good girl, you may 
see one,” her mother replied. 

All that day Lucy tried hard to be- 
have well; and as soon as the clock 
struck seven that night, she allowed 
Alice, the nurse, to wash her and put on 
her nightdress, instead of crying and 


saying it was not time to go to bed. 
When Alice had finished with her, Lucy 
knelt down and said her prayers, and 
then she went quietly to her mother and 
said, “Good night, Mummy.” 

“Good night, Lucy,” said her mother. 
“You have been a good girl today and I 
am sure that you will see a real fairy 
tonight.” 

“T hope so,” said seven-year-old Lucy 
as she kissed her mother and went to 
bed. As soon as Lucy was in bed she 
fell asleep. Then something strange 
happened. As soon as the clock struck 
twelve, a little fairy flew right into 
Lucy’s room and lit on her bed. 

“Get up, get up, Lucy!” she cried, and 
she shook Lucy until she awoke. 

“Who are you?” asked Lucy, sitting 
up in bed. 

“Tam a fairy,” the little creature said, 
“and I have come to see you because you 
have been a good girl during the day.” 

“But where are you? I can’t see 
you,” said Lucy. 

“T am on your pillow. Just turn 
around, and you will see me,” said the 
fairy. So Lucy turned around and, sure 
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enough, she saw the fairy. Lucy was 
so glad that she clapped her hands with 
glee. The fairy then told her to stop 
jest she waken the others. Lucy stopped, 
and the fairy told her all about fairy- 
land and about how the fairy queen had 
sent her because she had heard what 
Lucy had told her mother. When the 
clock struck four, the fairy said that it 
was time for her to go. Lucy thanked 
her for coming, and asked her to come 
another time. The fairy flew out of the 
window, and back to fairyland. 

The next morning when Lucy awoke, 
you may guess the first thing that she 
told her mother. 
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Our Baby 
By JESSIE MAE KING (14 years) 
Quincy, Mich. 


Baby is so cute and sweet; 
Baby’s clothes are white and neat; 
Baby has wee, tiny feet. 

How we love our baby! 


Baby has big, round, blue eyes; 
Baby seldom ever cries; 
Baby looks so very wise. 

How we love our baby! 


Baby’s teeth are small and white; 

Baby laughs with all her might; 

Baby’s smile is sunshine bright. 
How we love our baby! ~ 
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Only One Mother the Wide 
World Over 


By ALIcE F. LA Mont (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hundreds of birdies sweet, 
Hundreds of stores on the downtown 
streets, 
Hundreds of travelers we meet; 
Hundreds of coins in our purses neat, 
But only one mother the wide world 
over. 


How the Robin Helped Mary 


By RutH M. JOHNSON (8 years) 
Whitewater, Wis. 


One day Mother Robin said to Father 
Robin, “Let us build our nest near a 
house. I like to sit on my pretty eggs, 
and watch the children play. They do 
have such jolly times.” 

The place that Mother Robin and 
Father Robin picked out to live in was 
in the old apple tree near the house 
where Tommy and Mary lived. Tommy 
was just a baby boy, but Mary was 
seven years old, and she went to school 
every day over at the little white school 
house with the big bell. 

One day after the eggs in the nest in 
the old apple tree were hatched, and 
Mother Robin and Father Robin were 
both out looking for food for the young 
birds, Mother Robin saw Mary going 
late to school. She felt sorry, and said, 
“I will chirp tomorrow morning, and 
perhaps Mary will wake up when she 
hears me.” The next morning, sure 
enough, Mary heard Mother Robin. It 
was early, but she pulled up her curtain. 
She sat up and looked out of the win- 
dow for a while. Then she got up and 
dressed and went to school. After that 
she tried never to be late. 


.: mays 
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The period of time that we call a year 
first was counted by the seasons that 
comprise the year. We may say that 
the year was the first clock, with dial 
marked by Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter. 

Then a day or a number of days were 
chosen by which to begin counting the 
seasons. Months, and the days of the 
month, began to be named in order. 
The day chosen as the beginning of the 
year became known as New Year’s Day. 
The year does not begin at the same 
time in all parts of the world. 

The custom of celebrating New Year’s 
Day began so long ago that it is not 
known where or when it originated. 

Nearly all Christian nations make 
the new year to begin January 1. 

The Jewish new year season occurs 
in the autumn. 

Some nations of earlier times marked 
the opening of the year by the spring 
season, when the earth began to show 
signs of new vegetation. In some re- 
spects this new year time is like our 
Christian Easter. 

In ancient Egypt the new year began 
in June. At about the middle of that 
month the Nile river overflows. The 
waters of the river, spreading over the 
valley, insure fertility, and thus crops, 
for the season. 

New Year’s Day customs have a sim- 
ilarity in many parts of the world. The 
giving of gifts originally had great sig- 
nificance. In old Persia, eggs as gifts 
were exchanged. The egg was consid- 
ered a symbol of new life. In the days 
of Rome’s greatness, gifts to the Roman 
senators were made; the gifts perhaps 


hinted that the givers expected protec- 
tion by the senators during the year. 
The Romans introduced New Year’s 
Day giving into Britain, and from 
Britain the practice spread over Europe. 
At one time English monarchs insisted 
on giving and receiving gifts at the New 
Year season. 

Many interesting New Year’s Day ob- 
servances occur in various parts of the 
world. Among them we find that China 
celebrates with fireworks and a season 
of holiday. In China originated our 
greeting, “I wish you a happy new 
year.” In Japan decorations are made 
of pines, bamboos, and fruits. In 
Japan, China, and Korea, everybody has 
a birthday on New Year’s Day. Some 
semi-civilized peoples burn their old 
clothes, carefully clean their cabins, and 
set free the prisoners. 

The modern making of new year vows 
may be a survival of an early English 
custom of cleaning chimneys on the first 
day of the year. The chimneys were 
cleaned that luck might find a way down 
into the house. Our new year vows are 
intended to clear out old mistakes and 
to give an opening for a better year and 
a better life. 


For the New Year 


To miss no good the day may 
bring, 

: I rise with rising sun; 

At night I gladly go to bed 
When all my work is done. 


Jani 
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‘Booster Club 


The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


On January 1 we shall begin a new 
year. A new year is a new opportunity, 
an opportunity to make of ourselves bet- 
ter boys or better girls. So also is each 
new day, each new hour, and each new 
minute a new opportunity. The new 
minute, hour, day, year, will be just 
what we make of it. Shall we make 1930 
a record year for thankfulness, honesty, 
loyalty, and kindness? We can do so 
by beginning with the minutes. This 
minute speak truthfully, be honest, be 
loyal, be kind. It is a trite but true 
saying that if we take care of the min- 
utes the hours will take care of them- 
selves. 


Because I believe that keeping the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge will 
help you to be truthful, honest, loyal, 
and kind, I am having the pledge and 
an application blank for membership 
in the club printed on our club pages 
this month. If you are not a member 
and should like to be one, sign the blank 
and mail it to me. 

You readers of Wee Wisdom would 
form a great army of boys and girls. 
Shall we take the pledge as the standard 
of our army, and make this world a bet- 
ter place in which to live during 1930? 

You can begin this minute to get 
ready for the new year. 


Secretary. 
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Florence is learning a difficult lesson, 
the lesson of self-control. Jesus said, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called sons of God.” By exer- 
cising self-control, Florence made peace. 

Dear Friend: I find that the Good Words 
Booster club is a great help to us. I will 
tell you one way that it helped me. A girl 
at the school called me names. I started to 
call her names too; then I remembered our 
motto, “I speak only good words,” and I was 
ashamed. I told the girl why I did not call 
her names, and she became ashamed too. 
So we went and played together nicely 
again.—Florence Morris. 

We are all happy when we know that 
our prayers have been answered. Those 
of us who prayed for Thomas will re- 
joice with him in having received the 
scholarship. We can help him further 
by knowing for him that the Spirit of 
the Lord gives him wisdom and knowl- 
edge, and guides him throughout the 
school year. 

Dear Secretary: I thank you very much 
for the prayers you offered for me, for I 
received the scholarship, and I shall begin 
the Secondary school in January. 

I am pleased that I am a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I try to live 
up to its standard—Thomas Wallace Mer- 
rington (England). 

' Do you know why Max was unafraid 
after repeating his prayer? He became 
conscious of God’s protecting presence 
with him. When we know that God is 
with us, there is nothing to fear. 

Dear Secretary: I have been a member of 
our club just one month. I am glad I 
joined. Not long ago I had to go for the 
cows after dark, and I was afraid. I 
thought of The Prayer of Faith, and I was 
not afraid any more. I am trying to keep 
the rules —Mazx Rakestraw. 

Joslin’s prayer for help with her ge- 
ography was answered because all the 
knowledge there is is in the mind of 
God, and the mind of God is in Joslin, 
and in each and every one of us. When 
Joslin prayed, she opened her mind to 
God’s mind within her, and then she 
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knew what to write on her examination 
paper. 

Dear Secretary: Just a few lines to let 
you know how much The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me in my exams. Our first 
exam was geography. The night before the 
exam I did not study much, because I did 
not have much time. That night I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and next day we had 
the exam. The day after I got my result, 
and it was 93 per cent. I was very 
pleased, and am trying to keep up my good 
results.—Joslin MacDonald (Canada). 

All Good Words Booster club mem- 
bers soon learn that it is not easy to 
keep the pledge. But who wants to do 
only easy things? Any one can do the 
things that are easy. True Boosters 
welcome and accomplish hard tasks. 
We are expecting good reports from 
Inez. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I know you have been 
praying for me because I had such a won- 
derful time at camp. I thank you for your 
prayers and now I will try to write you a 
letter every month. 

I am trying to keep the pledge. It 
sounds easy but is not. However, I am 
trying to remember not to say ugly words. 
—Inez Bell. 

Surely Dorothy is making friends. 
We love those who speak kindly to us. 

Dear Good Words Club: I think the Good 
Words club has done me a great deal of 
good. Every time I go to speak a bad word, 
I remember good words and say them. So 
I speak kind words to everybody.—Dorothy 
M. Neilson, (B. W. I.). 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Lucile Murphy (14 years), 3715 81st st. 
apt. 6 E., Jackson heights, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Lenore Alexander, Burn Hill, Hermitage 
p. o., St. Patrick’s, Grenada, B. W. I.; Betty 
williamson (13 years), Fontana, Calif.; 
Lewis Briggs (9 years), Seward, Nebr.; 
Mildred Birch (12 years), 857 Van Buren 
st., Washington, D. C.; Belle Alpert, 55 
Fulton ave., Jersey City, N. J.; Lois Ruth 
Hill, 128 Manhattan ave., Jersey City, N. J.; 
Florence Johnson (8 years), Hunter, N. D.; 
Evelyn Gotfredson (10 years), Hunter, N. 
D.; Elizabeth Richardson (11 years), box 
222, Hunter, N. D.; Pearl Evelyn Johnson 
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(11 years), Hunter, N. D.; Marjorie Taves 
(11 years), Hunter, N. D.; Delena Hensted 
(10 years), Hunter, N. D.; Irene Holm (11 
years), Hunter, N. D.; Margaret Lucille 
Hughes (10 years), Hunter, N. D.; Irene 
Winge (12 years), Hunter, N. D.; Naomi 
Reynolds (16 years), Clarksville, Mo. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Clive Ellis Weight: prayers to be more 
thoughtful of others; Joy Dudley: prayers 
for health; Olive Irene Truthwaite: help in 
grammar and arithmetic; Cynthia Mae: 
prayers for health for her grandmother, 
health for herself, and also help in school- 
work, and to be a better girl; Lucile Mur- 
phy: help in school work; Maxine Doupe: 
prayers for health, self-control, and music; 
Mabel Williams: to be good in school; Jack 
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Patrick: for help in school work and for 
self-control; Theora Gallagher: help in 
school work; Bertrice Myers: prosperity for 
friend; Betty Hardin: to overcome fear of 
dog; Mildred Birch: prayers; Willie Kate 
Holland: that she may become a school 
teacher; Marylin Purse: prayers for grand- 
mother’s health, and for truthfulness and 
honesty in all things; Helen Watson: 
prayers for mother, brother, and self; Inez 
Bell: help in music, and prayers for father’s 
health; James Robbins: prayers; George 
Manghum: health for grandmother; Doris 
Allen: health for herself and her three- 
year-old sister; Carol Fritz: help in keep- 
ing pledge; Caroline Smith: prayers for 
help with violin lessons; Mary Mumford: 
prayers for arithmetic; Naomi Harris: 
prayers for school work; Naomi Reynolds: 
prayers for mother’s success in business. 


Rules of Good Words Booster Club 


1. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to 
keep the pledge by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheer- 


fulness, and health. 


2. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how 


they are keeping the pledge. 


8. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. 
tion blanks for new members to sign will be sent upon request. 


signed personally by the one joining. 


Applica- 
The pledge must be 


If you want to be a healthier, happier boy or girl, and if you want to help others 
to be healthier and happier, write your name and address on the application blank, and 
send this blank to the secretary, Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Membership Application Blank 


To GooD WorDs BOOSTER CLUB, 
% Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Date 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or un- 
happy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good 


words. 


Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster club that I 


may help others as well as myself to speak only good, true words. 


I agree to try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. 


the pledge of the club. 


I will keep 


Name Age 
Street address 
City or town State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Follow the Star 


LESSON 1. JANUARY 5, 1930. 


At about the time that Jesus was 
born, a new, brilliant star appeared in 
the sky. That star has been called the 
star of Bethlehem. At the time of the 
new star’s appearance, Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, two large planets of our solar sys- 
tem, seemed to come close together. 

The night skies were flaming with 
beauty for eyes that were watching 
them. In Persia were men who made a 
study of the stars. Some of these men 
believed that the new star was the sign 
of a king’s birth. They set out in 
search of the new king. They came to 
Bethlehem, and found the child Jesus. 

The men were called Wise-men be- 
cause of their learning and because they 
had much influence in their own land. 

But they are to be called wise men for 
another and a better reason. They were 
wise because they sought the Christ. 
You may learn what is written in many 
books; you may come to have great in- 
fluence in your country, but if you do not 
seek the Christ your learning and your 
influence will lack the quality that will 
make you truly wise. 

The Christ is the presence of God in 
you. Jesus so fully knew the presence 
of God in him that the knowledge influ- 
enced all his living. In the true mean- 
ing of the Wise-men and their search 
for the king, you will find that your wise 
thoughts always turn to God. When 
your thoughts find God, Christmas takes 
place for you. Christ comes into your 
life. 

When you want to know God, the 
want in your mind is the star of Beth- 


lehem. If you follow the star you will 
be one of the Wise-men, coming from 
the East to worship the King. 

Every time that you want to live bet- 
ter, or to be more truly wise, or to know 
more of God, the star appears for you, 
and you will be led to the Christ if you 
will follow the 

GOLDEN STAR: The star of Truth di- 


rects me to the Christ. 


2. 


Bravery 
LESSON 2. JANUARY 12, 1930. 

The Bible tells the stories of many 
brave men. One story is of John, who 
baptized Jesus. John sometimes spoke 
harshly to the people who came to hear 
him teach. The people did not love him 
so much as they loved Jesus, who called 
them friends, and sons of God. 

A great deal depends on how you do 
things. For all his gentleness, Jesus 
was the bravest man in all the world. 
He was brave in ways that you some- 
times may forget. Some of his bravest 
acts were so modest that few people 
knew of them. Among these were the 
ways in which he met the efforts of 
Satan to tempt him to misuse his power. 
What he did at that time gives you the 
right example at times when you may 
think that you do not need an example. 

If you want to do something merely 
because “all the fellows do that,” you 
may want to act quite the coward. If 
“all the fellows” are not always manly 
in their acts, you will show bravery by 
not doing what they do. 

Do you ever boast “I won’t take a 
dare”? If you do, you boast of a sly 
form of cowardice. If you “won’t take 
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a dare,” you can be dared into doing 
mean and dishonest things. Suppose 
some one should dare you to strike a 
child smaller than yourself or to take 
something that does not belong to you. 
Would you let a foolish boast trick you 
into doing an act that you know is un- 
worthy or really wrong? Are you brave 
enough to take a dare? 

When Satan “dared” Jesus to step 
from the temple pinnacle into the air, 
Jesus gave him an answer that means 
that you must not use your ability 
merely to “show 
off.” Not taking a 
dare is a form of 
showing off. Any 
one who shows off 
makes a very poor 
showing of charac- 
ter. He is not 
brave. He is a cow- 
ard who fears the 
jokes and the ban- 
terings of those who 
dare him. His fear 
of ridicule is “Sa- 
tan,” trying to per- 
suade him to do a 
foolish act. 

Real bravery will 
sustain you if you will teach yourself this 


GOLDEN REMINDER OF BRAVERY: The 


Christ in me is both wise and brave. 


2 


The Company 
LESSON 3. JANUARY 19, 1930. 


When Jesus began to teach and to 
heal, he selected twelve men to go about 
with him, to learn his methods and to 
be his helpers. The twelve men were 
called disciples. With this company 
Jesus went into many places and car- 
ried good to many people. 

You are part of a company. You 
choose your friends, and by doing that 
you form a social company. In a few 


Journey of the Wise-men. tell 
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years you will choose your life work, 
and the persons with whom you will as- 
sociate in your life work will be another 
company. 

It is very important for you that you 
select your company wisely. The choice 
that you make will help you or will hin- 
der you in your work. There are two 
rules by which to choose a good com- 
pany. 

The first rule is: Choose those per- 
sons whom you can help. The second 
rule is: Choose those persons who can 
help you. The kind 
of help meant here 
is help in character 
building. 

The lesson about 
the disciples has an- 
other meaning. It 
means that you are 
lord of your own 
life, and that you 
must train your 
thoughts and your 
actions to be like 
the thoughts and 
the actions of Jesus 
Christ. When you 
yourself that 

God is your life, 
your body takes the thought for a kind 
of food that makes it stronger and purer 
than it would be without the thought. 
When you tell your mind that it is wise 
because it is of God’s mind, you really 
become quicker of thought, truer in 
conclusions, and surer of yourself. 
Your actions become more like the ac- 
tions of Jesus Christ. 

You may have thought that you have 
not a good start in life. But let us see: 
You start toward the thing of which 
you think. You do your own starting, 
because you do your own thinking. If 
you start toward good things by think- 
ing about them you will reach them by 
traveling toward them in your thoughts. 
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Your life will be happy and success- 
ful if you keep in this 

GOLDEN COMPANY: I work with Jesus 
Christ, who works with me to make me 
good and wise. 


be 
Instructions From Jesus Christ 
LESSON 4. JANUARY 26, 1930. 


Jesus Christ teaches you so many 
wonderful things that it is not quite 
easy to select the most wonderful. But 
if each week you will learn one of his 
sayings, you soon will know how to live 
a wonderful life. 

In the fifth chapter of Matthew are 
his teachings that are called The Beati- 
tudes. Each Beatitude holds a blessing, 
but the blessing will not be yours until 
you have earned it. The puzzles in the 
Beatitudes mean: 

If you do not try to attract the atten- 
tion of people, you will have peace of 
mind. If you will without fussing give 
up something that you do not need, you 
will have happiness. If you do not try 
to “boss” others, you will be able to 
rule yourself. If you wish to do right, 
you will become wise enough to know 
right and how to do it. If you are mer- 
ciful, you will have mercy shown to you. 
If you are pure, you will find life pure; 
you will see God. If you do not quarrel 
and make yourself disagreeable, you will 
be loved, and people of high minds will 
seek your friendship. 

Jesus Christ teaches you: Do not 
think that love should cease with your 
kindred and your friends, but “Love 
your enemies.” If this lesson looks hard 
to learn and to practice that is because 
you do not know how delightful is the 
puzzle the words hide. When you know 
how to read the puzzle it tells you that 
if you let God’s love have its way you 
will not have enemies. If any one tries 
to do you a wrong the wrong cannot 
touch you while you remember “God is 
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love.” When you “love your enemies” 
by remembering that God is love they 
cease to be your enemies and become 
your friends. 

By practicing these lessons you will 
learn what Jesus Christ means in the 
words, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

You will learn how to read all the 
puzzles in the Bible if you earnestly 
will seek the 

GOLDEN INSTRUCTION: My mind is 
open to the mind of God. 


(he Prayer of Faith 
Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others 
can do so by saying this prayer for them. 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 


here 


More Kohaus. 


An Editor to an Editor 


My dear Editor: Thanks so many 
times for sending me the copies of Wee 
Wisdom. I had never seen it before. I 
think it is just charming; the most de- 
lightful publication for children that 
has ever appeared on my desk. 

I like the idea of love and trust in 
God that runs through the magazine. 
Surely the children who read it today 
will be better men and women tomor- 
row, no matter where their lots may be 
cast.—P. 
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WEE WISDOM 


BLANCHE CORNER 


The Spartan Theatrical Company Ltd. 


° Part 1 


“It’s your turn to read now,” said 
Cousin Bob, passing the book across the 


table to David. ‘“We’ll just about have 
time to finish the chapter before we go 
home to supper.” 

It was a stormy January afternoon. 
The snow which had been falling since 
noon, was being whipped about by a bit- 
ing wind. As soon as school had been 
dismissed the Spartans had raced for 
the Roost, and in a few moments had a 
bright fire going in the fat old stove. 
Now they sat in cozy comfort around 
the table, while the wind blew the snow 
against the window. They were read- 
ing “Treasure Island.” 

David cleared his throat and began 
where Cousin Bob had left off. 

“‘Come away, Hawkins,’ he would 
say; ‘come and have a yarn with John. 
Nobody more welcome than yourself, 
my son.... Here’s Cap’n Flint—I 
calls my parrot Cap’n Flint, after the 
famous bueccaneer—here’s Cap’n Flint 
predicting success to our v’yage. Wasn’t 
you, Cap’n?’ 

“And the parrot would say with great 
rapidity, ‘Pieces of eight! pieces of 
eight! pieces of eight!’ until you won- 
dered that it was not out of breath, or 
till John threw his handkerchief over 
the cage.” 

“T wish I had a parrot like that,” Kegs 


interrupted in a burst of enthusiasm. 

“I’ve got one,” Chink reminded him. 

“Oh, I mean a seagoing one,” an- 
swered Kegs in a superior tone. “One 
like Cap’n Flint.” 

“Well, I guess it isn’t Polly’s fault 
she’s never been to sea,” said Chink. 

“While you’re wishing,” Red broke 
in, “why don’t you wish for a ship like 
the Hispaniola, that ‘rolled steadily, 
dipping her bowsprit now and then with 
a whiff of spray’?” 

“Better wish for an ocean to sail it 
on,” smiled Andy. “The creek would 
be a tight fit.” 

“I wouldn’t want any ‘John Silvers’ 
on my ship,” said Cousin Bob with a 
wry twist of his mouth. 

“T’ll bet I wouldn’t be afraid of him,” 
boasted Red. “I’d have him clapped in 
irons the very first thing. Then every- 
body could forget about him and have 
a good time.” 

“Wouldn’t it be great if this gang had 
a ship and could go treasure hunting?” 
Kegs’ eyes glowed at the thought. 

“‘We’d have to learn to sail the ship,” 
was Chink’s practical rejoinder. 

“Yes, and we'd have to get somebody 
else to sign up with us,” said Red. 
“There are not enough of us to man a 
ship.” The Spartans nodded thought- 
fully. 
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David’s home. 


“We'd look them over mighty care- 
fully,” said Cousin Bob, “to be sure 
they weren’t treacherous scoundrels.” 

“We'd take Bige, as mascot,” said 
David. 

“And my parrot,” added Chink. 

“Well, you’d have to change her name 
to Cap’n Flint,” Kegs said. 

“I’ve decided to do that anyway,” 
agreed Chink. 

David closed the book and laid it on 
the table. 

“There’s no use talking about sailing 
on a treasure hunt,” he said, “because 
we haven’t a ship nor a sea to sail it on.” 

“We've made a start, David” ; laughed 
Red, “we have a parrot named Cap’n 
Flint.” 

“Yes, but she can’t say, ‘Pieces of 
eight,’ ” objected Kegs. 

“T’ll bet I can teach her to say it,” 
Chink offered. 

“It’s no use,” David shook his head. 
“It takes more than a parrot to hunt 
treasure with, even if she could say, 
‘Pieces of eight.’ But I have got an 
idea,” he continued. 

The gang looked at him expectantly. 
Bige came and laid a cold nose on 
David’s knee. 

“We can’t really go treasure hunting, 
but we can have a lot of fun acting it 
out.” 

“How can we hunt treasure when we 


haven’t a boat or any water?” 

“Or any treasure?” 

“Where could we go?” 

“Listen!” David spoke in a 
loud voice, to be heard above the 
uproar. “If you’ll all keep quiet a 
minute, I’ll tell you.” 

Every one stopped asking ques- 
tions. 

“For a long time I have been 
thinking of something for us to 
do in the winter time,” David 
went on. “In the summer we have 
a good time and make some money 
from our garden and our stand. But in 
the winter The Spartan Company Ltd. 
doesn’t make a cent. I’ve thought and 
thought, but I never could figure out 
anything we could do, until just now. 
While we were talking about treasure 
hunting and wishing for a ship, an idea 
struck me.” 

“What was it?” asked Kegs. 

“It was this: Why not form a theat- 
rical company, and give shows?” 

The Spartans whooped with delight. 

“We could give a pirate play,” said 
Red. 

“TI could be captain and wear the hat 
to my father’s lodge uniform,” put in 
Kegs. 

“T’ll train Polly—I mean Cap’n Flint 
—to sit on my shoulder,” was Chink’s 
contribution. 

“One at a time,” commanded David, 
“or we'll never get anything decided.” 

“All right; you be the chairman of the 
meeting,” suggested Red, “and give 
each one of us a turn at talking. Can 
I talk first?” 

“Red has the floor,” said David. 

" “Well, I think it’s a dandy idea, and 
why not call ourselves The Spartan 
Theatrical Company Ltd? That would 
just be adding one word, and we could 
drop it in the summer time.” 

“That’s a fine suggestion,” said David. 
“Everybody who thinks so, say ‘aye.’” 
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The old Roost trembled from the ayes. 

“May I say something, Mr. Chair- 
man?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“Bob has the floor,” said David. 

“I just wanted to ask where we are 
going to give our shows? We couldn’t 
squeeze many people in here. By the 
time we got the stage fixed up there 
wouldn’t be any room for the audience.” 

There was a solemn silence for a time. 
Then David’s face lighted up. 

“Our attic!” he said. “It would be 
just the place. I’ll ask Mother tonight.” 

“We'd have somebody stand at the 
foot of the stairs to take tickets,” said 
Red. 

So it was decided that The Spartan 
Company Ltd. would try its hand at the 
theatrical business, to gain an income 
during the winter. 

“What play will we give first?” asked 
Chink. 

“We might give something like 
‘Treasure Island,’” said David. “We 


could leave out the parts we didn’t like.” 
“You had better start teaching Cap’n 
Flint to say ‘Pieces of eight,’ right away, 
Chink,” suggested Kegs. 
“T can do it by myself all right,” said 
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Chink, “but she’d learn faster if you’d 
all help me.” 

“What can we do?” came in surprised 
chorus from the gang. 

“T’ll put her up in my room and shut 
the door, so she won’t hear a thing ex- 
cept what I tell her,’”’ explained Chink. 
“Then whenever I’m up there I’ll just 
say, ‘Pieces of eight,’ nothing else— 
see ?”’ 

“Sure,” said Red, “but where do we 
come in?” 

“You don’t expect me to holler ‘Pieces 
of eight’ until I’m hoarse, do you? You 
fellows could take turns coming over 
and relieving me after school. You see, 
the oftener we say it, the sooner she 
ought to learn it.” 

That sounded reasonable to the Spar- 
tans, and it was agreed that they would 
assist in the barrage of words that was 
to be directed at Cap’n Flint. It was 
also decided that David should ask his 
mother if the theatrical company might 
convert her attic into a theater. It was 
further decided that rehearsals would 
begin promptly at 9 o’clock on Saturday 
morning next. 

(To be continued) 


David cleared his throat and 
began where Cousin Bob 


left off. 
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Diamond Puzzle 
By PRINGLE BARRET 
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To cover with a mat 
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Buried Flowers 
By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


In each of the following sentences is 
hidden the name of a_ well-known 
flower. 

This car, nationally advertised, may 
safely be bought. 

His father supplied the money that 
Eli lacked. 

Ida is your friend’s given name. 

Paint the star of hope on your banner. 

Mother bought new cake pans yes- 
terday. 

Be careful; do not let the paste run on 
the floor. 

The maid was glad to receive the 
flower that her hero sent her. 

He was helped by the cheerful word 
that his friend let drop in kindness. 


He bought his grandfather the finest 
cane money would buy. 

The tapir is a very peculiar looking 
animal. 


Animal Rimes 
By E. MENDES 
Can you find the animal name that 
will rime with the last word of each first 
line? 
An auto ride I like; of course, — 
It goes much faster thana..... 


Look who’s sleeping on the mat! 
Our dear old lazy Maltese ... 


And to the barn we’ll all go now, 
And pay a visit to the ... 


Later, you may ride my Tony— 
You know that he’s my dear, fat .... 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
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The balloon man, Ji and Je, 
Chief Little Waw, the fairies, 
Mr. Wise Owl, and many others 
are waiting to greet you. These 
famous celebrities are folk that 
live in Wee Wisdom Picture 
Book. 

) It has been decided that Wee 
Wisdom Picture Book is not to 
be reprinted. As we have a small 
supply in our stock room, we 
are offering them to Wee Wisdom 
readers at a reduced price—50 
cents a copy. 
= Wee Wisdom Picture Book is 
' chock-full of colored pictures and 
interesting poems about people 
and things that all boys and girls 
like. It is bound in a good serv- 
iceable cloth binding. 

As our supply of Wee Wisdom 
Picture Book is limited, send in 
your order now for one of these 
books, to Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., so you will be sure 
to be one of the happy band who 
are to meet these famous picture 
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Mrs. Duck and Annabelle 


By Mary W. WHITEHEAD 


Mother was to give a party 
at night. Cook, in the kitchen, 


3 was baking the most delightful, 


sweet-smelling little cakes, and 
Annabelle was teasing to sit up 
and see the guests. 

“No, Annabelle,” Mother 
said, “little girls can't grow 
strong if they sit up late and eat 
rich food. You will have your 
supper and go to bed at 7 
o clock, as you do on other 
nights. Run along now, and 
play in the yard 
until Mother 
calls you.” 


Annabelle 
looked about 


poutingly. Mrs. Duck hap- 
pened to be passing through the 
yard just then, leading her 
babies down to the duck pond. 

“T wish I were a little duck,” 
said Annabelle. “Duck babies 
eat the same things their moth- 
ers eat, and a duck mother goes 
to bed with her children.” 

“Run along, Annabelle,” re- 
proved Mother gently. 

Out in the yard, a naughty 
little thought popped into Anna- 


‘belle’s head. 


“Suppose you hide behind 
the hedge,” the thought said, 
“and maybe Mother won't find 
you when she calls.” 
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Annabelle did not drive the 
thought away. She listened to 
it, and presently she did what 
it wanted her to do. 

It was quiet behind the 
hedge, and somewhere a locust 
was singing its song. Anna- 
belle’s eyelids grew heavy. 
Then she found herself walking 
toward the duck pond, with 
Mrs. Duck and her babies. An- 


nabelle had grown small, just 


about the size of a little duck, 
and Mrs. Duck looked very 
large to her. 

“Hurry, children, hurry!” 
quacked Mrs. Duck, hurrying 
her babies along. 

Mrs. Duck and her babies 
waddled into the shallow water 
at the edge of the duck pond, 
and paddled away. Annabelle 
stood on the bank, watching 
them. 

Mrs. Duck stood on her head 
in the water, and one by one, 
the little ducks stood on their 
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heads too. When Mrs. Duck 
came up for air, she saw Anna- 
belle. 

“Come along out,” she said 
sternly. 

can't,” trembled Anna- 
belle. “I can't swim.” 

“Try,” encouraged Mrs. 
Duck. “It's very easy.” 

“I'm afraid,” shivered Anna- 


belle. 


“Don't be a coward,” scolded | 


Mrs. Duck. “Besides, youll be 
hungry.” 

“Won't cook give us some 
supper? 

“Yes, but you won't get 
enough unless you fish too.” 


“What do you catch?” asked 
Annabelle. 


“Tadpoles and polliwogs and 
water bugs—anything we see 
moving.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Anna- 
belle. “I don't want any. 

“Suit yourself,” answered 
Mrs. Duck crossly, and stood 
on her head again, paddling 
with her feet. 

Annabelle began to be hun- 
gry. She was thinking: so hard 
about how hungry she was that 
she did not hear a noise at her 
back until it sounded very close 
to her. Then she turned and 
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looked, and ran screaming out 
of the way. 

Brown Eyes, the cow, was 
coming to the pond fora drink, 
and Annabelle had heard her 
just in time to keep from being 
stepped upon. 

“Such a noise!” said Mrs. 
Duck, looking angrily at Anna- 
belle. “Come, children, we'll 


go up to the house now and fin- 


ish our supper. 


The duck family quacked 
about the kitch- 
en door until 
cook came out 
with a pan in 
her hand. Cook 
went down to a 
wire pen with 
a little house in 


it. The ducks 
followed her, 
and cook fast- 
enedthemin. She did not seem 
to see Annabelle at all. 


Instead of setting the pan 
down for the ducks to eat from, 
cook threw their food right 
down on the dirt. The food was 
soft corn bread, and bits of 
wheat bread moistened with 
water, and scraps of vegetables 
and cereal, and two or three 
handfuls of grain. Annabelle 
could not eat that food, and she 
was growing hungrier. 

“Come, now, children,” 
Mrs. Duck. 
bed.” 


Annabelle 


said 
“Time to go to 


had 


always 
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thought the house where the 
ducks lived was very cute, with 
its little pointed roof. She 
walked in with the others, and 
looked about for the beds. 


There were none! 


Mrs. Duck squatted down on 
the bare floor, and quacked to 
her children to come under her 
wings. It was getting chilly, 


and because she had no other 
cover, Annabelle crept under 
with the rest. 


It was smothery 
and uncomfort- 


able under Mrs. 
Duck's  feath- 
ers. The little 
girl could not 
help wriggling. 

Keep still!” 
commanded 
Mrs. Duck. 

wailed 
belle. “I'm so doubled up.” 

“Do as I tell you!" ordered 
Mrs. Duck sternly. She gave 
Annabelle so sharp a nip that 
the little girl jumped up and ran 
to a far corner of the little house, 
out of Mrs. Duck's reach. There 
she crouched, weeping. 

And then, Annabelle realized 
that somebody had hold of her 
arm and was shaking her 
awake. Mother was bending 


over her, in her hiding place be- 


hind the hedge. 
“Why Annabelle, you fright- 


a 
ened us so ) 


ing. 


Mother was say- 
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Annabelle 
clung to Mother 
and wept, and : 
when Mother | 
saw that her lit- |) 
tle girl was re- 
ally distressed 


she did not 
scold. She held 
Annabelle’s hand tightly and 
comfortingly, and led her to the 
house. 

In the nursery a little table 
was set for supper, with two 
bowls of cereal and two glasses 
of milk. Annabelle happily sat 
down with Judy, her little sis- 
ter. 

Annabelle's little white bed 
was turned down, and her little 
white nightgown was laid out, 
with her book of bedtime sto- 
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ries beside it. 


“I think | 


don't want you 
to read to me to- 
night, Mother,” 
said Annabelle 
wistfully, when 
she was un- 
dressed. “I'd 
like to sit in your lap and have 
you hold me, and I'd like to tell 
you a story, please.” 

She crept into Mother's lap, 
and her arms stole up about 
Mother's neck. “I'm so glad 
you're not a mother duck, and 
I'm so glad I'm not a little 
duck,” she began. 

Mother held her little girl lov- 
ingly, and waited to hear why 
Annabelle had changed her 


mind. 
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SNOWY NIGHTS 


a ASTRA 


The sparrows shiver on the ledge, 
For everything is under snow; 

We sweep the porch and scatter crumbs 
To feed them ere to bed we go. 
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Why He Went Away 


When Lord Jesus was on 
earth there were people who 
loved him very much. But there 
were people who did not know 
why he was here or what he 
meant to do. Some of these peo- 
ple did not love him. They did 
not want him to stay with them. 

But those who loved him and 


Jesus going to Jerusalem 


those who did not love him came 
to see him. Sometimes thousands 


of people would follow him from 
place to place. Often they were 
surprised by what he did. Those 
who did not understand him 
were afraid of him. 

There was a feast at Jerusalem. 
Lord Jesus went to the feast. A 
reat many people at the feast 
were happy to have him there. 
They shouted their joy. They 
went before him and spread 
some of their clothing, upon the 
ground for him to walk on. 
They waved palm branches, 
and they sanp: 

“Blessed is the King, 
~~That cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 

For a lon? time the Jews had 
been thinkin3, that God would 
send them a king of their own 
race. The friends of Lord Jesus 
thought that he was the king for 
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whom they had been looking. 
The marvelous works that he 
did made it plain that he was 
much different from other men. 
They thought, “Surely, this is 


the Ruler that our God has sent 
to us.” 

A king, is a man who is stron}, 
in some way. Lord Jesus did 
not come to earth to be a kin}, 
with reat armies of soldiers 
and rich palaces. He is the king, 
of all the kings that the world 
has ever had. But he is king, of 
love and peace, and he does not 
need the soldiers and the palaces 
that most kin? think they need. 
When he was on earth only a 
few of his friends knew what 
kind of king, he is. 

Judas was a friend of Lord 
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Jesus. He was one of the friends 
who did not know what kind of 
king, Lord Jesus is. Judas thought 
that he could make Lord Jesus 
become the kind of king he 
wanted him to be. He thought 
that if Lord Jesus were made 
to speak of himself he surely 
would say that he had come to 
earth to make the Jews a preat 
nation amon? nations. So Judas 
went to some officers and told 
them that he would show them 
where Lord Jesus was. The 
officers ave Judas money for 
what he did. Judas took the 
officers to Lord Jesus. That was 
the night when Lord Jesus was 


in the garden with the three 
friends who went to sleep. 
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Pilate ruled the Jews for the 
king, of Rome. The soldiers 
whom the officers had with them 
led Lord Jesus out of the garden. 
They took him to Pilate. 

Some of the Jews wanted Lord 


Jesus sent away. Pilate told 
them that Lord Jesus was a 300d 


and the children 


man. But the people who did not 
know why Lord Jesus had come 
to earth cried to Pilate, “Away 
with him!” No matter what 
Pilate said to them in favor of 


Lord Jesus, they answered, 
“Away with him!” So Pilate let 


the people send Lord Jesus away. 
Lord Jesus with a few of his 
friends went to the top of a hill. 
There he parted from them. 
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Then Judas saw that he had 
not understood. He had thought 
that Lord Jesus would say he 
was the King of the Jews when 
he talked with Pilate. Judas was 
so sorry that he had taken the 
soldiers to Lord Jesus that he 
went to the officers who had 
diven him the money. He threw 


the money on the floor before | 


them, and went away from that 
country. 


Lord Jesus went away only 
from those who did not love 


him or did not know what he| 
wanted todo. He did not leave | 


those who loved him and tried 
to know him. 


He never is away from those 
who love him and try to under- 
stand him. When you do good 
acts, you call him to you. When 
you love and try to help people, 
he comes to you, to teach you 


how to love and how to be help- 
ful. 


Lord Jesus is with you when 
love and peace and truth are in 
your heart. He wishes to be with 
you always, to help you, to love 
you, and to make you happy. 

(The end) 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Up we go, as slow as slow; 
The hill is steep and high. 

It's a pull, but we don't mind— 
Spot, my dog, and I. 


We'll come down on my new sled, 
As fast as wind we'll go. 

That much fun is worth the climb 
Uphill through the snow. 
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This new day 
New joy is bringin}. 
God’s love in 
My heart is 
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New peace is filling, 


All my mind’s 
Untrue thoughts stilling. 


LLOWS 


This new day 
New words I’m speakin, 


And to know 
God’s will I’m seeking. 
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